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ITS OWN REWARD 


NE of our correspondents, who admits to little knowledge of “the 
fundamentals of poetry,” writes in a vein which immediately 
evokes sympathy. A country doctor, he does not state but rather im- 
plicitly questions. He advises that after a day of weariness from both 
treating the bodies of the sick and listening to their sorrows, he returns 
home and sometimes is able to snatch a few moments in which he be- 
comes “humble conscious of a spiritual sublimity” which comes from a 
knowledge of the presence of God. And out of this arises a desire to 
express, however, lamely that which moves him—which does more, which 
lifts his heavy heart to otherwise impossible heights of thought and ex- 
pression. Yet he doubts the written results would pass SPIRIT’s muster. 
His letter poses, although he does not put it directly, the question, 
“Why?” 

Helen C. White has answered the question so very effectively in 
her Introduction to Drink from the Rock that the following quotation 
could well be given a quasi-biblical authority by any who must judge 
religious poetry, or indeed any poetry which is based on nobleness of 
thought. She writes: “The notion that correct theological ideas. and 
praiseworthy sentiments would redeem any rhyme and lay an obligation 
upon the pious reader has long been the curse of religious poetry. SPIRIT 
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saw clearly that the pious platitude might be a poetic blasphemy, and 
from the first it has waged unremitting war against any substitution of 
piety for poetry.” Dr. White was writing, of course, explicitly on reli- 
gious poetry, but her comment is equally applicable to verse which is 
based on correct ethical ideas, on correct counsel or on any sounding of 
principles based on the natural moral law. If one follows, for instance, 
the regulations laid down in Kipling’s “If” he will become an admirable 
man, but, however he and others may delight in this outcome, “If” is no 
more a poem than the Ten Commandments. There are two excellencies, 
Dr. White writes, one of which leads to prayer, the other to poetry. In 
“If,” only one excellency is present—that of sound precept. 

Now it is very likely that Kipling had precisely the same feeling in 
the processes of writing “If,” that our country doctor has in his intima- 
tions of spiritual sublimity. Is the latter to be discouraged because edi- 
tors tell him that he fails to write poetry and out of that discouragement 
root out such intimations from his heart and mind? Far from it. It is 
in this very activity that even those who do not succeed as poets are 
singularly blest. All men have such intimations, whether with Words- 
worth of immortality, or the grace of God with Teresa of Avila, or of 
any one of the nobler predilections of the soul. The poetaster increases 
his consciousness of them, fixes them more deeply into the pattern of his 
life. The poet does more; he transposes his consciousness of these things 
to others, to his readers. He increases both their intellectual and emo- 
tional consciousness of the truths he knows and induces them to make 
these, too, an integral part of his own experience. Failing this, and a 
successful poet often enough can and does slip back to the level of the 
poetaster, one does no more with the verse form for his reader than any 
prose writer of talent could do. 

But if the result for readers is calculated to do good, why is the 
poetaster’s work rejected by the poetry editor? The answer is simple. 
He does not aim to edify nor instruct nor inform; he purposes primarily 
to provide that by which the lovers of an art can revel in as perfect an 
expression of that art as is possible. This may accomplish simultaneously 
other ends—it is rare when it does not—but the order of primacy must 
be kept in mind. Every Catholic, so his Church teaches, is a priest in 
the sense that he offers sacrifice to God—-sacrifice of himself and his 
works—but it remains for those of its ordained priesthood to offer the 
one perfect Sacrifice of God to God. The layman is no less blessed be- 
cause he does not officiate at the actual altar; nor is the poetaster less 
blessed, less unrewarded, in that he alone may enjoy the heights to 
which he has obtained. 
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CRY FROM THE BATTLEFIELD 
(To Our Lady of Perpetual Help) 


O Lady, together with the Child you take 

In your frail arms to hush His frightened cries, 

Cradle us against your heart and ache 

To see the sorrow staring from our eyes. 

O Lady strong beyond all ecstasy, 

Young willow bent before the Breath of God, 

Think still of us as little ones while we 

Thrust puny chests at Heaven from this sod 

And flail with futile fists against the Breast 

Where beats the Beauty passion cannot taste. 

O Lady, heal our wars, our dark unrest, 

The lusts that lash our land a scarlet waste: 

Mother of men, this bleeding face 

Awaits the wonder of your love’s embrace. 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 


RUSSIA—THE NEW JERUSALEM 


This city that claims for site, a land; 
Whose warning walls rise barbed, charged, 
Has placed again the dead Man’s guard— 
This new Jerusalem. 


They say He is dead! 

Not from five, but five thousand wounds 
His hounded life has bled; 

Nor dripping a single cobbled lane, 

But splashing the fields like summer rain. 


And yet, the watch! The potent power 
Of the wheat they scythe, and maul to flour, 
They fear it! but guard in vain 
While wheat becomes the Word again. 
SISTER M. PRUDENCE, F.S.P.A. 
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"*COME FORWARD NOW...’’ 


(“Come forward now, you Christians, the faithful, linked by an 
ineffable supernatural bond with the Son of God ...”—Pius XII, 
Christmas, 1943). 


Come forward now, ye blind and sick and maimed, 
There is nothing to defend 

No, no, nothing to defend 

Nothing to mend, or patch, or save, or snatch 
There is nothing in the world to be reclaimed, 
Nothing to be redeemed. 


Come forward now, be not afraid. 
It is not as it seemed— 

This horror that you dreamed 
Was real, is real, is His, 

It cannot be gainsaid, 

But is not as it seemed. 

No, no, not as it seems, will seem. 


Out of war’s dark and steaming hell 
As Lazarus from the tomb, 
Come silently, for speech would croaking come. 


Open your eyes slowly, slowly, slowly, much more slowly 
He does not will you be so scalded with obscenities, 

So crushed beneath these myriad calvaries, 

So faint beneath these million crosses, 


So saddened, soddened, sick at these His losses. 


O hearts have courage, hear His Heart 
How heavy with love and wounds it cries 
Across dominions and eternities: 


“Come forward now, 

And be as one with Me. 

See how Love can carry all these crosses, 

And triumphant be. 

Another step, ah, slow, ah, slow, 

Pain I too have known, 

Sons, beloved, brothers, dear ones, oh, My Own.” 
FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
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NOVEMBER AFTERNOONS 


Now they have come, these afternoons in November, 
When all the air is still and branches are bare, 

And the long, lovely light that I remember 

Invades with luminous peace the untroubled air. 


Off to the west a dozen trees together 

Stand in gray loveliness, bemused with light; 

Slender and silver they stand in the autumn weather, 
Waiting the inevitable winter, the inevitable night. 


Blossoming light they bear as a single flower, 
And silence more singing sweet than a lone bird’s call. 
Off to the west I stand, sharing their hour, 
At peace with beauty and needing no song at all. 
SISTER M. MADELEVA. 


STANDS AT THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE 


She stands at the fountain of life, 

And beckons all come 

To drink of the water that satisfies; 

And some of her angels 

Are singing new songs of fadeless light 

And the voice of time is the living word made bright. 

But what of the lonely hours 

She spent by the sea 

Where the wild waves beat 

And the wind blew strong and free? 

These were the songs that carried her on 

From place to place, 

And the prayers that gave her God’s own grace. 

And what of the hours she walked in the desert land, 

Where the eagles screamed down 

In a sky-darkening band, 

And hunger and thirst she must bravely bear? 

But faith and truth and hope are words 

In the voice of God, as we feel her presence near. 
HERBERT LONGSTREET. 
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THOUGH YOU TELL ME NOT TO DREAM 
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Though you tell me not to dream 
Since reality is woe, ; 

That while my spoon lifts mellow cream 
Quarts of blue milk lie below; 


Though my comet of belief 
Rises through the poisoned air 
Unseemly, in a world where grief 
Admonishes the morning star; 


Though my words have no allure, 
Where terror casts a witch’s spell, 
Peace is never premature— 
Heaven exists if this be hell. 
MINNA GELLERT. 


ALERT 


He has not lived at home for years 

And yet, sometimes at night, she wakes; 
Hearing the whimpered child-dreamt fears, 
Her voice’s creamy murmur breaks. 


The light sleep of her motherhood 
Remaining with her, undecreed, 
Now that the youngest in the brood 
Is grown and disavows the need. 


But it is for this latest child 
She listens most in darkened hours, 
Hoping to hear him if the wild 


Nightmares come back or terror flowers 


Over his crying, unconsoled. 
So she can answer, lull his call, 
Calming the man-boy as of old 
During his last bad dream of all. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 
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POVERTY 


Nothing to give 
Lord God above, 
But in my heart 
I’m trying to sew 
Patterns of love. 


My sharp needle pressed in and out 
Causes pain, causes blood. 
Each little stitch takes time, 
But some day, pitifully I'll bring 
Your love sewn in mine. 

Ss. S. J. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Old New England Seaport 


Under the bowed heads, under the folded fingers 

Of the grave elms, she lies in a little death, 

One arm outflung round the bay; life barely lingers, 
Day in, day out, in a suspirant slow salt breath. 


As proud as swans, as white as the wings of swans, 
Moored in their picket harbors the houses ride; 
Moveless shadow and sun quilt the ancient lawns; 
A last lone mast dogs the forsaken tide. 


Stiff on the spindle tangles the tarnished flax; 
Drowned in the sun, the furrowed captains drowse. 
No one is waking to read on the mossy placques, 
“Two hundred years ago in this very house...” 


Through the invisible thorns, the thicket of years, 
A lover strides, fresh from the courts of trade. 
The century’s dream must break when the prince appears; 
Let the kiss wait, let the brash advance be stayed. 
CAROLYN WILSON LINK. 
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TESTIMONIAL FROM A WINTER DIARY 


Now that the kingdom of color shatters 

Under the siege of wind and snow 

In country and town, nor it greatly matters 
Whether I stay or whether I go; 


Now that I am not greatly caring 
Where is my windowful of sky, 
And neither lane nor street is wearing 
Beauty—now I can testify 


Dispassionately this winter morning, 
Can witness the truth of what I vow, 
When suddenly and without a warning 
Buds are tight on the restless bough, 


When I from a window lean with pity | 
Over a garden and a lake 

Gallantly striving to bring the city 

Spring, for the city’s heedless sake. 


I at a window linger, sighing 
For other landscapes that I have seen: | 
Spring triumphant, her colors flying 

In yielded valley and lost ravine— 


Mayflowers, bleeding hearts, Dutchman’s breeches; 
Children, as bright as the flowers they seek, 
In ferns to the waist; forsaken riches, | 
Re-taken by memory’s nice technique! 


And deep in the hollow, luring the hardy 
Spirit that loves the ultimate quest, 
Lady-slippers, elusive, tardy, 

Yellow or pink as you like them best; 


A whimsical road beside the river, 
Playing a game with curves and rocks; 
A yard where the apple-blossoms quiver, 
Fluttering on Mother’s four o’clocks. 
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This winter morning—not greatly caring, 
Calmly—I know that I speak no lies, 
Flushed with remembered April, swearing 
She comes not here! am strictly wise 


Dreaming a path that climbs through tillage 
Up to the jagged peak of the bluff 
Jutting above a little village, 
Learning from April there—enough. 
SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 


CAROLS 


God rest you, merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

Though all your wives and children dear 
Have died or marched away; 

Though all your homes have been blown up, 
Your dreams have been blown down— 

You still are free to profiteer 

Or starve for state and crown. 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

Though Melchior and Balthasar, 
And Gaspar lose the way; 

The herald angels sing on high, 
Though battles roar below; 

You do not need the Christmas star 
To light the way you go. 


Oh, holy night, Oh, silent night, 
Oh hope of peace on earth; 
The ransom paid is due again 
For what a world is worth! 
Oh come adore Him in your heart 
The way you know is right; 
Before you rest, kind gentlemen, 
Give thanks for Him tonight. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 
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HEART’S TRUST 


Unwilling eyes had seen the facts; 
Perforce he took the reasoned view; 

But never, never could his heart 
Believe against the truth it knew. 


For deep within the core of it 
There was an utter certitude 

That would have nought in her save what 
Was sweet and innocent and good. 


And when the Angel came to him 
God’s reassurance to impart, 
The message but confirmed what he 
Had never doubted in his heart. 
PAUL A. STAUDER, S.J. 


ROUND TRIP 


This I have written to tell of coming and going 

Over the hills and back again, the same 

Things are familiar looking east, are familiar toward the west; 
Cows on the slopes resting with their heads to windward; 
Silent houses veiled by a sudden rise in the ribboned road 

And ever the blue-crested Catskills dove-tailed to a bluer sky. 


Clouds roll with me as my car dips in the valley— 
Stubble fields draw cloud-shadows though the sun is high— 
A yearling follows a windrow of light and dark on the meadow. 


Often I still the motor; hoarding the wind, I watch 
Its crispness shape the swift ripples on the creek 
Whose sharp incisions slice at the edge of a pasture. | 
This is the time of fall of which I write... . 
On the water tumbled by the wind, yellow leaves 
Drift from a nearby woodlot. 


I know what the clouds and the wind, the water and the leaves 
Convey: they would bid me drink deeply, 
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Pause more than a fleeting second, consider the seasons. 
Soon the wheels will groove the snow beyond the hills 
And when they return, the ice shall knit into the creek-bank, 
The skein of the wind shall purl a snowdrift, the leaves be one 
With earth, skies shall be dove-wing gray— 
No friendly clouds shall travel fast and slow, 
Yet the east and west of Autumn shall curve the valley, 
Shall come again in the sun of another tomorrow. 
HELEN JONES. 


PARADOX 


He has no time for fear, 
All fear is mine. 

It is the steady diet now 
On which I dine. 


This paradox is hard to bear, 
He a perilous waif 
Against the sky— 
And I too safe, too safe! 
ANNE TANSEY. 


TOKENS 


Soft winds, frail winds, have gone nor left a clue 
Forby the lonely witness of a memory in my care: 

A June-breath, a young breeze, a fledgling wind in hue 
Like the brown of thrush’s bosom on your hair. 


Bright hours, gay hours, have passed their sally-port 

To leave me only shadows in their hurry striking tent: 
Chance times, hushed whiles, and all so few and short 

As to suffer neither measure nor event. 


Och, ay! twas you, girl, who fled as fate opined, 
Nor even willed your likeness to my own on yonder shelf; 
But hope-crossed, and heart-wrenched, I’ll keep you more in mind 
For disremembering all about myself. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 
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THE INNER WICK 


Let us keep one high light burning. 
Though the slaughtered men are found, 
let the ways on bloody ground 

lead unto the quiet. Turning 

from the battle, let us cherish 
something whole and something high 
framed against the smokeless sky— 

an inner ray that cannot perish. 


In all our battles—spirit, field, 
let the wick of faith be tended, 
let the lantern-hope be mended, 
let a brightness be revealed. 
Lord, until our faith is stronger, 
when there is no doubt that lingers, 
when we crush our jeweled fingers, 
hold Your Light a little longer. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


MEDITATION ON JESUS CHRIST 


He enters my mind and laughs. We talk thought-talk 
About the fish and Peter’s boat, the nets 

Always in need of mending; Thomas’ balk 

In faith; and Judas’ fall; the triumphs, regrets; 

Good wine from water; many sleepless nights— 

But, not all spent in sorrow: friends out-stay 

The moon when voices roll, and wisdom bites 

At wisdom, making every mind a prey. 

He speaks about the Twelve, their varied views, 

Their loyalty, the curse of coin. He sighs, 

Then smiles, recalls how Mary would refuse 

To help good Martha, Martha’s angry eyes. 

He brings the strength of laughter and quells my fears— 
Despite the Cross, not all of life is tears. 


JOHANNA RACHEL BRANIGAN. 























THE SOBER WORD 


My daily speech is plain and cool 
In an accustomed way. 

“How do you do?” and “How are you?” 
And “Thanks so much,” I say. 


But underneath this still serene 
What cataracts are hid! 

What rushing tides of jeweled fire 
That temperance forbids! 


A universe of music 
An avalanche of flame, 

Thunders against the gates of thought 
If I but speak a name. 


But always, dreading chaos, 
And dearly loving form, 

I make my wall of ordered speech 
Stand fast before the storm. 


So—“Yes,” I say and “No,” I say, 
And, “You are very kind”— 

While bright wild melodies wheel by 
Beyond the rims of mind. 


And ah, but they are dear and true! 
And when shall they be heard? 

When shall the soul speak forth aloud 
Her own triumphant word? 


I only know my being bows 
To strict necessity; 

Believing law alone, at last, 
Shall set the spirit free. 


Believing, lest I break my heart 
Inside these walls of stone, 
Some ear, behind the sober word, 
Will hear my own, my own! 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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BOY IN THE FOREST 


Then all at once a wind came up, 

And every leaf shook off the light. 
The place was so a-glitter, John 
Lay suddenly transfixed with fright— 





Seeing he was only one 
Against a multitude of trees 
Whose roar was coming nearer: “Oh, 
Expect no quarter, boy, from these. 

The leaves that have a thousand ways 

Of witching to the wind’s tattoo 

Weave fiercely back and forth. Your days 

Are numbered, and a spell’s on you. 

You trespassed in our hidden glade, 

You spied on trees, and are of men!” 


Then suddenly the wind was laid. 
The trees were only trees again. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 





THE WORD 


But flame and steel; but fire and ice are words! 

From love’s full heart, carved shining bright and brave 
With joy upflung to kiss the sun like birds 

Set free from nets, the words escape shy, grave, 

And beautiful to touch recipient heart 

To ecstasy where flame and steel and fire 

And ice are mingled potently in art 

Of greeting love and being love’s desire. 


Christ is the Word and He the Flame—the Steel! L 
Who shall resist Him, who deny, who long 
For lesser love than His? The heart must kneel 
Enamored of the One Who is love’s Song; 
The Word ineffable yet heard; the Chord 
That binds the soul forever to its Lord. 

SISTER MARY GUSTAVE, O.P. 
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A MIRACLE OF BREAD 


In hungry multitude desires pursued 

My heart made poor as expert Philip said: 
“Two hundred pennyworth is not enough 
That everyone may take a little bread.” 


Then God, my Saviour, took my heart’s last loaf 
(A half-cent loaf) and blessed and broke and said: 
“Take ye and eat” and all of this were filled— 
The multitude upon a little bread. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN, R.C. 


CONCERTO 


Tired, not understanding quite, he listened. 

His programme fluttering down between the aisles. . . 
Like dusk the dazzling neons lowered, 

Row upon row the crystal candles dimmed. 


Relaxing now, he wiped his moistened forehead 
And as the baton called the first notes out, 

The best of him, with wings the music pinioned, 
Rose with it, rose beyond the curtained tiers! 


Fled city-blocks, where stars by giant buildings 
Were caught between the roofs and in surprise 
Peered only down at him in single wonder 

As through the caverned streets he ran from time! 


Besieged by bell, horn-thrust and traffic racket 
Until he found the field that music knew 

Where night spread stars out in a spangled blanket, 
And winds drew practiced fingers through the trees. 


Then back he sat beneath the crystal ceiling 

Not city-bound, day-beaten as he was, 

But one of many in a Great Concerto 

Contributing his rhythm to the Composer’s theme— 


Who must go on until the music ends 
And the last drum-beat strikes the final chord! 
LOUISE LOUIS. 
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THE ROOM 


When I am wiser, I shall have a room— 

This and no more. Life is not long enough 

To learn the fragile pattern of content, 

And who shall tell the infinite scruple spent 

In its design, saying, “This is the stuff 

Of beauty”? I shall have a room as gay 

As wine, as warm, fragrant of cookery, 

And in its humor hushed, save for the time 

Told by the clocks; for here no dissonance, 

No busy hand shall come. Even the days 

Counted shall deepen its tranquillity, 

Enrich its mood, familiarize its ways, 

So that the stranger, with his casual glance, 

The spirit sensed, the tone half understood, 

May muse awhile and say, “This room is good.” 
DOROTHY HUGHES. 


CONVALESCENCE 


This world to which I make return 

Is not the world I knew. 

Here in this waiting interim 

I wear a strangeness too, 

A sudden, fresh virginity. 

I dream a cloister walk 

And rosary clatter at my side 

For friendly, gentle talk. 

The days go by in Mysteries, 

To healing order grown, 

As though one dreamed a silent vow 

And challenged Time and Pain alone. 

By secret dedication I 

Stand where I did not dream to be, 

And cannot guess by what high gate 

I joined this strange, new company. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 
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STRONGER THAN THE HURRICANE 


As birds go south across the deep 

My thoughts fly out away from finite things 

Over a sea of vision, on the wings 

Of measureless desire that I must keep 

Unspoken; 

Now checked, now lent fresh power 

By sorrow’s blowing, toward a distant hour 

Of revelation, there past beauty’s tower, 

These must be stronger than the hurricane, 

Not to be blown against that pane of light 

And fall, too broken, 

But hold bright pinions steady as they strain 

For the swift victory of the final flight. 
DOROTHY HOBSON. 


REFUGEE 


Fly however far you will, 

That which you fled will be there still, 
Wherever wind and water are 

Or the moon’s round or a western star. 


If you were lover of wind and sea 
You will not ever shake them free. 
Where can you turn that wind is not 
Following after, swift as shot? 


It is harder to love a hurtful thing 

Than to die of an answered questioning. . . 
Bells like the bell-buoy on the reef 

Are daily kindling for that far grief. 


Nothing escapes from memory’s grasp: 
The creaking step, the scraping hasp; 
And the rain’s insistence on the roof 
Is the far-gone fact’s still present proof. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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LAST PILGRIMAGE 


I who have knelt at many strange shrines 
Come fumbling at last to the great door 
Of God’s glory. The light in the halfway houses 
Goes dim and denies mediation to men 
Who have lost their dream. Eyes that pried 
Through the night in the wavering come-and-go 
Of small candles seek now the invariable lines, 
The direct ray, pure as the source of indivisible splendor. 
Heart, let it cut a pathway through you. 
Here is light with nothing waste. 
SISTER MARY IMMACULATE, C.S.C. 


OCTOBER AFTERNOON 


Not breathless on this golden afternoon 
With love or haste, but startled by the chime, 
I cross the park where two of us once met 
Upon this hour in a happier time. 


Like Gullivers we sprawled beneath these trees 
(Traditionless of nightingale or lark) 
And watched a miniature army on the move, 


The only wild life of the city park. 


Dearly recalled! yet where those last strained words 
Came then so hardly from a tightened throat, 

The faintest sigh falls through this smoky air 
Simply as leaves dismissed and as remote. 


I skim a pebble on the makeshift pool 

Where we had thrown so many once together, 

And let the mellow haze drift down, down, 

Oh heart, how long we waited for this weather! 
HELEN HUREAU. 
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ON BUILDING A BOOK 


By JoHN GILLAND Brunini 


F those who read Drink from the Rock find both pleasure and profit 
] therein—and its Editors obviously trust that they will—they may 
easily conclude that the Editors themselves enjoyed the task of compila- 
tion, but overlook the fact that these also derived very high profit. Yet 
this fact was forcefully borne in on the seven who so employed them- 
selves, and it might be suggested that if any wishes to test its truthful- 
ness he should make a collection of his own. But, in the test, this would 
be important. He would have to establish in advance a definite gauge, 
wrought from some very definite idea of what poetry must be, which 
he would use in his measurements. Once this is done, he will find that 
the benefits will come through the exercise of his critical judgment, its 
sharpening and deepening. And if he himself is a poet, this will be an 
experience which he will find very valuable in applying to his own 
work. Without the gauge, however, he is apt to have only the pleasure 
and none of the profit; without it, he will compile what will be more 
an evidence of his taste than his critical acumen. Without it, too, the 
labor will be lessened, indeed might be so light as not to qualify as 
work at all. 

Each one of the Editors of Drink from the Rock, however willingly 
they may have taken on the task, however they may even have antici- 
pated its enjoyment, very quickly admitted its very great difficulties. 
These were not alike for each. The problem of guarding against par- 
tiality, for instance, is not similar for individuals of different tastes, 
different occupations and different temperaments. The problem of 
appraising degrees of excellences can be met in various ways and it is 
inevitable that personal taste will refuse to be entirely excluded. Thus 
one cannot explain precisely why he prefers Richard II’s speech, “Come 
let us sit upon the ground and speak about the death of kings,” to 
Gray’s “Oft have we seen him on some upland lawn,” or why another 
would invert the order. One who seeks perfection in all aspects may 
have to overcome his devotion to that ideal when he is called upon to 
select ten of fifty poems that are splendid and successful yet which con- 
tain minor flaws. 

It is safe to say, then, that had any one of the seven Editors of 
Drink from the Rock alone been responsible for the poems included, 
the book would be a very different one. Of course there is what might 
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be called a “core” of poems unchallengable on any basis. But beyond 
this, the range would be quite wide and varied. Complete unanimity 
among the seven was decidedly the exception and not the rule, and there 
were almost enough poems, which received a single vote from the edi- 
torial panel, to constitute a separate book. Obviously, then, any reader, 
who knows the entire group of poems from which Drink from the Rock 
was compiled, will find himself in disagreement concerning certain 
inclusions and exclusions. He would find ranged on his side in the in- 
stance of the inclusion of this or that poem at least some one member 
of the panel. 

But however strongly one editor may have felt when he voted for 
a poem which others passed over, none but agreed that in a consensus of 
minds the selection would have its happiest outcome. Without any 
relinquishment of their own convictions, they were convinced that sub- 
mission to the judgment of a majority was necessary to avoid the final 
results being stamped with any narrowness of the purely personal 
opinion or predilection. 

In an exchange of experiences connected with their selections, the 
Editors made individual and distinctive comment. Some were impressed 
—and this was particularly true of those who regularly appraise all 
manuscripts submitted to SPIRIT—by the new light which was thrown 
on not only the entire content of the magazine but on the work of 
individual poets. Of these latter, some increased in stature, others 
dwindled. This state of affairs is easily explainable, by an analogy. If 
a manuscript, submitted to SPIRIT, to use a percentage figure must 
reach a passing mark of 90, the job of the editorial readers is to deter- 
mine merely if it attains that mark. Theirs is not the duty of conclud- 
ing whether it reaches, 98, 100, 110 or 125. For this reason, the poet, A, 
may easily during the five years have contributed a substantial number 
of poems, all of which merited the mark of 90 and none of which rose 
more than a point or two above that grade. In the years, poet B may 
have published only one poem but it soars far above any of A’s. 

The exchange of notes, too, revealed varying opinions about the 
poetical trends evident in the last five years of SPIRIT. Helen C. 
White in her Introduction points to certain of these, although she does 
not, as did a number of the editors, refer these to what may be called 
poetic influences. Of these latter, it was a matter of agreement that 
SPIRIT itself contributes importantly not only through its published 
poetry but through its prose. “The excellence of the contributions 
is due, also, in part at least to the quite definite and sustained program 
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of critical discussion which SPIRIT has carried on through the years,” 
Dr. White writes. “The opportunity of the bimonthly editorial has 
been used seriously, and it has often been extended to an essay by one 
of the Editorial Board or by some well-known teacher or critic in the 
field.” 

The poet lives in a climate, and in declaring that SPIRIT “in its 
very basic undertaking of encouraging the writing and reading of poetry 
grounded in a spiritual approach to the universe,” Dr. White added that 
it “met head-on some of the most important challenges of its day. It 
challenged, first of all, the unrestricted and uncontested individualism 
of the romantic movement. It did not deny the pre-eminence of the 
individual for the creation of poetry, but it challenged the insulation 
and self-sufficiently of romantic individualism. On the other hand, the 
Editors of SPIRIT defended the integrity and significance of the indi- 
vidual against that rush to lose the individual consciousness in the 
imagined consciousness of the mass of humanity in which so many dis- 
illusioned individualists of a decade ago sought to recover a sense of 
moral significance. It tried to do justice to two realities, both indis- 
pensable to poetic creation, realities which never should have been set 
in opposition to each other, the individual consciousness and the rela- 
tion of that consciousness to the world without.” 

In this penetrating analysis, she describes the climate of SPIRIT and 
that in which her poets must live, if any wishes to publish therein. Fre- 
quently, of course, a poet is swayed by other and varied influences, nor 
can these be traced as one would outline the rivers on a map—they 
are now strongly noticeable, again more subtly present. He may be 
swayed by another poet whom he may never have read but whose con- 
tribution has gone into the common stream that carries not only the 
easily discernible main current of tradition but the lesser defined ones 
of contemporary tributaries. If they would, each editor could write 
helpfully on the many aspects which they have noted in common with 
his fellows or which, even more valuably he may have alone discovered. 
The present writer and those immediately associated with him in the 
week-to-week reading of the many manuscripts which come to SPIRIT 
have unquestionably learned many things from their associates in the 
project of Drink from the Rock. 

Of its impact, this is neither the time nor the place to speak. To 
other critics, to its readers of all kinds, must now be left its appraisal. 
But out of the work of compiling it, other results insofar as the various 
future issues of SPIRIT are concerned, will flow. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Giant Weapon, by Yvor Winters. New York: New Directions. 
$1.00. 

It is an amazing experience to find a poet a firm judge of his own 
work, suppressing rather than padding his output; such is the case in 
this selection of thirty-two poems “from what seems my best work of 
the past twelve or fourteen years.” This exacting measure appears 
equally in the lines themselves. Yvor Winters has cut carefully and 
polished long; “each line,” as he says of Gascoigne, Jonson, Raleigh and 
Donne, “an act through which few labor.” The result is a classical 
charm which is all too infrequent in an age of tumbling and headstrong 
freshets. Equally pleasant is the realization that the poet has not relied 
on either the hackneyed nature image nor the pyrotechnics of philology 
for his comparisons. Not that nature is missing: he notes the “calloused 
grass” of the well-worn road to an airport; the “erratic flight” of a dove, 
caressing “the silence and the light”; the spring’s future promise in 
“vine, bush and tree.” But these are incidental impressions; man and 
his thoughts are his chief concern. 

One does not expect to meet his men in “modern” verse—Heracles 
the sungod, watching “White flame dissecting the corrupted State”; 
the stumbling Orpheus, “Broken in a bloody dream”; Midas, “mineral” 
of limb, in whom “Brightness took the place of sound”; Sir Gawaine, 
firm against the tempting, “With ancient stubbornness ingrained”; the 
painted portrait of a Renaissance scholar, “quick in fluid oil.” There 
are recognizable characters, as well: the beggared John Sutter, ruined 
by gold-mad hordes who “Measured their moods by geologic shocks”; 
the naturalist John Muir, with “a knowing eye, moving on leaf and 
bark”; the lean-shadowed John Day, frontiersman; Edwin McKenzie, 
counsel for David Lamson, who stood strong “when Justice had be- 
come an angry sound”; Winters’ own wife, son and daughter. 

The absence of poems on the war is refreshing, although there are 
fore-echoes in his glimpse of a plane against the moon, “spun wire and 
brittle veil,” and in his elegy on the dirigible Macon, “brain drawn 
metal.” Like most scholars, he is caught between the need both for 
accepting war and resenting it. Perfect expression of this intellectual- 
ized feeling is in his brief ““To a Military Rifle”: 

I cannot write your praise 
When young men go to die; 
Nor yet regret the ways 
That ended with this hour; 
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The hour has come, and I 
Who alter nothing, pray 

That men, surviving you, 

May learn to do and say 

The difficult and true, 

True shape of death and power. 


Winters, a critic as well as a poet, as his Anatomy of Nonsense attests, 
is eager for this survival. This appears most effectively in two poems 
dedicated to the Stanford scholar, William Dinsmore Briggs. The ad- 
miration is for the “careful knower of the best,” for him who would 
“preserve the human mind,” who devotes himself to scanning “what 
is permanent in man,” expressing, even imperfectly, “what the masters 
taught,” with “the final certitude of speech.” So, too, in “On Teach- 
ing the Young”: 

A poem is what stands, 

When imperceptive hands, 


Feeling, have gone astray, 
It is what one should say. 


Few minds will come to this. 


Perhaps few minds will be willing to accept the classicism of Win- 
ters’ statements: his outlook is as old-fashioned as his use of the octo- 
syllabic couplet. Sipping the full wineskin, however, is heady entrance 
to limited, good company.—James Edward Tobin. 


The Crucifixion, by Mary Britton Miller. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75. 

In “The Crucifixion”—the other two poems in the book are “Prayer 
for Easter Morning” and “Easter Song”—NMary Britton Miller has ap- 
proached a very profound theme. This she does with sincerity and 
genuine piety, supported by a knowledge of the Scriptures and a com- 
passion for the innocent victims of the war. The latter she interprets 
in terms of Calvary with Christ as the central figure of both the nar- 
rative and an interpolated series of His addresses and soliloquys. But, 
much as one may rejoice that a poet reaches to such a high spiritual 
plane for her theme, much as one may be impressed (or re-impressed ) 
by the beauty of those truths which in tribulation has such force of 
consolation for the Christian, Mrs. Miller essentially fails. 

For her interpretation is true only up to a certain point—up to 
that point where many others have gone before her. Beyond this, she 
offers insufficient to resolve the problem and in that field, which is a 
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most difficult one even for the theologian, she merely points to the well- 
known truths which aid but do not separately or in juxtaposition sum up 
to a conclusion embracing the whole truth. The reader, in consequence, 
comes to the end—if he has the proper working knowledge and belief 
in Mrs. Miller’s references—after having traveled over country he rec- 
ognizes with due edification—neither more nor less wiser than when he 
began. Where the force of truth distilled is expected, there is the taper- 
ing off into what fundamentally is religious platitude. Where a clirnax 
of very definite and moving emotional power is expected, the treatment 
remains on an even level throughout. This level is more conventional 
than may at first appear. It is that purposely assumed solemnity, often- 
times accompanied by sonority, which people have come to associate 
with public prayer. But prayer in poetry requires more than the per- 
fectly attentive listener. It more importantly demands that listener’s 
participation. 

Theologically—and theology must come into criticism here because 
Mrs. Miller uses it both explicitly and extensively—Mrs. Miller is not 
sufficiently equipped. It is always difficult, very frequently rash, for 
any, the poet included, to speak in the Person of Christ, for instance. 
To paraphrase His words is not only apt to distort them but to verge 
on blasphemy, no matter how unintentionally. Mrs. Miller’s intentions 
are of the best but these have not kept her unscathed. She very defi- 
nitely needs more certitude on many points before she can score a suc- 
cess with a theme on which she, nevertheless, is to be congratulated for 
making her meditations.—John Gilland Brunini. 


From Invisible Mountains, by Mary Sinton Leitch. New York: Fine 
Editions Press. $2.00. 

Mrs. Leitch is a mature, experienced poet, with the wisdom to 
recognize her own limitations as well as the power of her special gifts. 
She never writes a bad poem, and occasionally does write a superb one. 
The principal fault of this book is that a large proportion of the space 
is given to war poems, which are likely to be the least important part 
of her work. The book is blemished by such well-intentioned patriotic 
doggerel as “Only Joe.” Everyone recognizes “G. I. Joe” as the hero 
who is willing to die anywhere, but it is difficult to make an eternal 
statement in poetry about his sacrifice. The war sonnets are competent, 
but the only war poem in the group that seems worthy to endure is 
the one least tainted by special pleading. It is entitled, “Removed 
From the Battle,” and moves along in musical anapests. 

The lyric strength of Mrs. Leitch’s book is found in the second 
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section entitled “Songs Out of Solitude.” Here and there, however, 
she does mar the poems by a self-conscious attitude, although this self- 
consciousness is very effective in “Nature at My Door.” When the 
poet tightens up on her rhetoric and invokes the austere mood, she 
achieves a well-wrought lyric like “One Leaf.” Certainly one feels the 
urge of fine poetic statement in seeing the falling leaf: 


So trivial an event 

It seemed to be, but all 
The silent night was rent 
By one leaf’s fall. 


In the third section of the book, “Rhymes for the Gypsy-Hearted,” 
she steps higher into the realm of poetic achievement. Here the singer 
and the philosopher both meet in agreement. Some of the better poems 
in this group are ““A Driftwood Log,” and “April at Sea,” which begins 
impressively: 


How empty is this stillness that should be 
Fulfilled of bird song. Foam upon the sea 

Is like a bird of frost. 

The ocean lies in vast sterility 

Barren of spring, a world to April lost. 


In the fourth group, which are narrative poems and ballads, Mrs. Leitch 
shows a balladeer’s easy touch, and the poem “Elizabeth Zane” has the 
rhythmic movement of a good narrative. 

The publisher on the jacket has quoted many distinguished poets 
and critics praising Mrs. Leitch’s war poems. I am sorry that I can not 
agree with them, and feel that these poems are the least valuable in this 
collection.—A. M. Sullivan. 


Skyways, by Rosa Coates Richards. New York: The Fine Editions 
Press. $1.00. 

In this, a well-written volume of verses by the author of “Road- 
ways,” there is little to startle or impress in these poems. All are tech- 
nically well-rounded and there is a definite lyric beauty about some of 
the quatrains. The author uses a number of telling images; she sees 
“stars punctuate eternity” and “noon’s blue and burning boundlessness.” 
Perhaps the best poems in the book are “Evolution,” “Galaxy,” “Egoist,” 
“Archery” and “Sculptor.” Skyways contains one excellent sonnet, 
“High Majesty,” which begins: 
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The crown of this Druidic tree receives 

Morning upon it—the full flush of day, 

Wings dart like arrows in among the leaves, 

And wings are choral where the branches sway. 


There is a quiet, underlying philosophy in all these poems, and 
while Mrs. Richards embarks on no arresting skyward flight, the book is 
worth reading. She gives this pointed advice: 


Measure by moonlight only what by right 
Is of the moon, 

Another yardstick answers for the light 
Of afternoon. 


The book is beautifully printed, and the format, designed by Gus- 
tav Davidson, is effective.—Katharine Kennedy. 


Sufficient Wisdom, by Arthur MacGillivray, S.J. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Incorporated. $2.00. 

In the poem, “My Hand Is Not Strong,” is to be found the theme 
of this book and of course there is strength in this humble statement of 
weakness: 


Should I take a stone 
And cast it at a star, 
It would not go far. 


Father MacGillivray’s poetic talent is most apparent in his nature lyrics, 
where he exhibits tension of line and freshness of imagery. Of these 
“Summer Solstice” deserves full quotation: 

This is like a bird’s 

Pivot on the air, 


Climax everywhere, 
No sound, no words. 


Everything is stopped 
On this timeless night; 


The trees are so polite, 
Not a leaf is dropped. 


Here we sit and wonder 
At the silent weather— 
Oh, to have a feather 
And make a little thunder! 


The same is true in “Song for Fall,” which is truly a song in its freedom 
of meter, and flow of vowel melody. 
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The poet’s weaknesses are largely those of the young writer, in 
which conceits are elaborated beyond their justifiable proportions. He 
also strives too diligently for variations of rhyme and meter. Occa- 
sional the technical experiment is highly successful, as in this verse from 
“Poet With Iron Fists”: 


Never the leaf’s turn 
Near the neat fern, 
And never the ant’s mound 


Where the sand’s found. 


Some influences are observed, particularly that of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. Father MacGillivray is apt to indulge in precious sen- 
timent, such as in the poem, “Farewell to All Beautiful Places,” in 
which, after an excellent statement, the poem indulges in a nostalgic 
catalogue. On the whole, however, the book is a satisfactory perform- 
ance revealing original observation, a strong vocabulary, and a quality 
of poetic surprise which is a good test of the validity of a poem. Some 
images are strained and a good poem such as “Compensation” is blem- 
ished by such a couplet as this: 


There comes a time when the bird must fly 
When the empty ballroom of the sky 
Needs the music of his song... 


The “empty ballroom” stands out like a patch on a full dress suit. 
Sufficient Wisdom is a good performance and the promise of better to 
come.—A. M. Sullivan. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To the Editor—Robert B. Heywood (in March issue) says that my sug- 
gestion (about submitting verse to twenty lovers of poetry rather than 
to one or two, if the poet wants to get an idea of its effectiveness) might 
lead to much nonsense. It might, indeed. However, I did not mean it 
as “principle of majority rule.” It happened that I thought the two 
poems in question might have a substantial audience, even though the 
reviewer thought they should have been omitted. But once, before, I 
objected to a reviewer’s criticism, and the poem was Eliot’s Ash Wednes- 
day, which a reviewer on The New York Times or Herald Tribune 
could not understand. The poet of originality, in particular, needs 
protection from the judgment of one or two critics, however well- 
selected they may seem to be. The critic above mentioned, had he seen 
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Ash Wednesday in manuscript, might easily have advised against its 
publication. I would certainly have been dubious about The Wasteland; 
yet both books found appreciative audiences. And many who liked 
both, may have felt that Murder in the Cathedral was too traditional in 
its techniques to sustain its author’s reputation. 

Emily Dickinson was deterred from publication by two critics— 
someone on the Aélantic Monthly, and a friend on Scribmer’s. A fac- 
tor in Hopkins’ delayed recognition may have been that he showed his 
work to too few people. Whitman went ahead. Bryant, a well-estab- 
lished poet then, thought Whitman’s poetry dreadful. Emerson praised 
it. It is usually said that Dickinson and Hopkins were ahead of their 
times—but I believe any poet with enough vitality and popular appeal 
to be sucessful in the next century could find some recognition in their 
own times—as Whitman did.—Margery Mansfield. 


Winnetka, Il. 

To the Editor—Truly you and all connected with the organization and 
publication of SPIRIT during such a chaotic period of history as that 
of the last ten years deserve endless gratitude from everyone who is even 
remotely concerned about the perpetuation of real literature and culture. 
To renew my subscription to SPIRIT is not only a pleasure but a privi- 
lege. It is, after all, such a small thing to contribute towards the keep- 
ing alive of poetry and beauty in the world. 

One thing I have been particularly happy about the poems in 
SPIRIT for the past two years is that so many of them, the majority in 
fact, continue to deal with the great issues of life, even though we are 
now in the throes of a terrible war and might expect much of our cur- 
rent poetry to be about war. Even in the midst of death and bloodshed, 
cruelty and destruction, such things as love, friendship, faith, a quiet 
walk in the woods, continue to be the most important things in life. 
They bloom bravely above the horror of our times like rare flowers blos- 
soming above the dankness of a foul swamp.—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor—A powerful clause in the editorial of this month’s issue 
of SPIRIT prepared me for a pleasurable perusal of the poems, printed 
in the ensuing pages. “It is the new facet of truth,” the sentence began, 
“which the poet must seek and, finding it, give it that upsurge which, 
however short it may fall, is winged toward the divine.” When lifting 
my eyes from this page and moving them onto the next, that introduced 
the poetry of our members, I noted how this poetic credo in your edi- 
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torial carried so much significance. Especially so, have I observed this 
in Sister Madeleva’s poem, “Design for a Stream-lined Sunrise,” a lyric 
comparable in beauty to Swinburne’s “Ode to the Setting Sun.” Fur- 
thermore, the music seemed to flow in the same captivating manner as 
sunbeams slowly rise at dawn. This, too, led to the effect accomplished 
by the use of that poetic device, namely, sensory stimuli. 

In every way, I found the editorial interesting and instructive, 
particularly the concluding sentence that I have quoted—the sentence 
that helped me realize from what source genuine inspiration springs.— 


Marie F. Petrocelli. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor—When I say “The Poetic Advocate,” by A. M. Sullivan 
in the March issue of SPIRIT, is one of the most profound dissertations 
on poetry I have ever read, I hardly think I am overrating it, if an 
evaluation of its profundity is at all possible. Because of its scholarly 
context, parallels and intellectual analysis, the article bears reading sev- 
eral times instead of the one, for with each reading, additional mean- 
ings and evaluations manifest themselves in the conscious as well as the 
subconscious mind. 

For me, reading and studying “The Poetic Advocate,” was like 
contact with an unusual painting which stirs the emotions with each 
impression from a new perspective. Articles such as this and other 
impressive writings between the covers of SPIRIT, make it an essential 
on my reading list no matter how limited the time for the pleasure.— 
Lillian Everts. 


Chicago, Iil. 
To the Editor—Could you give me any information in regard to “The 
Committee for Sanity in Poetry,” now being formed by a group—five 
names are listed in its literature—with headquarters in Corpus Christi, 
Tex.? The purpose is apparently to combat what the Committee calls 
“the anti-poets” who have gained control of literary staffs and editorial 
departments and, instead of keeping the avenues clear for real poetry, 


“offer a type of work . . . which substitutes poses, gestures and manner- 
isms for rhythm and content.”—John P. Worden. 


We have received some word of this Committee. Its program ap- 
parently is to be one of mass letter writing—"not less than fifteen a 
month” —to editors who uphold “the school of insanity.” If sanity is 
needed in poetry, this does not impress us as the sane method of under- 
taking that task.—T he Editors. 
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The Catholic Poetry Society of America 


Announces the publication of 


Drink from the Rock 


Selected Poems from SPIRIT, 1939-1944 


with an Introduction by 


HELEN C. WHITE 


““Whether it has been easy or hard,” Dr. White writes, “SPIRIT 
has kept its standard of poetic excellence, and it has had its 
reward in the steadily high quality of its pages. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that any magazine over ten years should have main- 
tained so steady a level of quality. That achievement is, I think, 
the reward of a clear definition of purpose to begin with, and of 
steadfastness in adhering to the resolution not to compromise 
with mediocrity or facility.” 


Drink from the Rock, an attractively bound and printed book 
of 144 pages, presents 98 poems of outstanding merit selected 
by the Editors of SPIRIT in collaboration with William A. 
Donaghy, S.J., Mary Kolars and A. M. Sullivan. 


Priced at only $1.50 (a comparable volume would be $2.50 in 
the current market), Drink from the Rock is obtainable only 
through the Society office, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. No order will be honored without a remittance. 


Drink from the Rock is an indispensable book for any who 
wishes to be au courant in American, and particularly Catholic, 
literature. It is a book, too, which many will use as gifts either 
immediately or later. 
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